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Dymond’s Essays on Morality in Spanish. 
EnsAYos sobre los PRINCIPIOS DE MORAL y 
los Derechos y Obligaciones del Género Hu- 
mano, tanto en la Vida Privada, como en la 
Politica. Por JoNATAS DyMonD. Version 
Espafiola . . . hecha y publicadade érden y a 
expensas de . JOSEPH PEASE (Edicion 
Abreviada), Filadelfia: Friends’ Book Store, 
304 Calle de Arch, 1903 ($1.25). 

Quakerism has brought forth one master- 
piece in Christian doctrine at the hands of 
Robert Barclay and another in the field of 
Christian Morals by Jonathan Dymond, and in 
the same domain a spiritual classic by John 
Woolman. An excellent translation of Dy- 
mond’s Essays, produced under the care of 
Joseph Pease (in recognition of which the mon- 
arch of Spain endeavored to award him a 
knighthood ), has been known for years past to 
bein print in England; while also an edition in 
English has still more lately been brought out 
by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Book 
Committee, containing all parts that are of 
permanent and universal value, but omitting 
subjects now obsolete or relating chiefly to 
English laws and institutions. The Spanish 
edition before us contains the same matter 
(in about 400 pages), which is retained in the 
Philadelphia edition in English, and omits 
the same which that omits. To say that its 
sheets were printed in the printing-house of 
John Bellows, in Gloucester, England, is to 
put that excellent feature of the work beyond 
criticism, as a specimen of the printer’s art. 

Dymond’s Essays constitute a book which, 
we believe, remains unsurpassed as a moral 
tonic of a high order. Its principles are 
founded upon a rock. While other present 
Ments of the Moral Law evade the meeting 
with spiritual and Scriptural truth in plain 
honesty and squareness, and seem to climb up 





some other way into the domain of ethics, 
Dymond treads on the firm ground of Divine 
Revelation as his main authority from start to 
finish. He is not asharced of the Spirit of 
Truth, nor of its Book, as undeniable evi- 
dences of the Will of God, nor to own that 
will as the simple and eternal Rule of Right 
and Wrong. Its teaching makes for simple and 
pure Christianity,—for unadulterated Divine 
righteousness,-—much too directly and un- 
swervingly, to be acceptable to popular stan- 
dards of conduct. Because Dymond’s work, 
being Christian without compromise, a stand 
ing rebuke among moralists, they prefer to 
ignore him ; and because it stands steadfast 
for Truth, it is kept standing in life. And 
here it comes forth in Spanish tongue to preach 
the Word; and well calculated is its teaching 
to fill a void among the people of that tongue 
with important discoveries in righteousness. 

A sense of a service incumbent on Friends 
to open out to Spanish-speaking peoples our 
views of Truth, has also of late brought forth 
translations of some of our TRACTS into their 
language. These have received considerable 
circulation in Spanish-American States. A 
letter from Cuba comes un the very day of 
our writing this, urging the need of much 
more of the leaven of the kingdom being pre- 
sented there from Friends’ standpoint and 
through their hands. 


Hoty Week.—For the first time, as some of 
the papers are saying, ‘‘Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Baptists, Quakers[?], Disciples of 
Christ, Presbyterians and all other non-litur- 
gical bodies unite this year with the liturgical 
ones in observing Holy Week, which began 
on the 5th inst. That is, they will do so if 
they heed the recommendations officially made 
by the foreign mission boards of their respec- 
tive bodies.” 

But we can hardly expect those papers to 
know the difference between Quakers and 
pseudo-Quakers. Some will ask, “‘ What are 
we doing to let them know?”’ It is not for 
us to tell what to do,—only to each one this: 
Be true to the Holy Spirit. Then the mission 
of our Socjety to the churches will be unmis- 
takable. 

We believe that the Spirit of Christ knows 
no Holy Week for us in any sense that the 
other weeks are less so. ‘* Always bearing 


about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, 


that the life also of Jesus might be manifest 
in our body.”’ ‘‘ Ye observe,” said the same 
apostle, ‘“‘days and months and times and 
years. | am afraid of you, lest I have be- 
stowed upon you labor in vain.” “‘Bektid” 
said our Lord, “‘I am with you all the days, 
even unto the end of the world.” In season, 
out of season, Christ is our perpetual calen- 
dar, and our times are inhishands. To those 
who are attentive to His Spirit, due notice 
will be given of His Now as the acceptable 
time for a right service to Him, and no church 
council can prejudge or tabulate His future 
times for special states of the heart. It 
becomes Friends, in view of their profession 
of each week as holy, so to evince it as to 
find each week a higher step than the last. 
If not higher, the prospect is it will be lower. 


———- >_> — 


La Verdad (The Truth) is a weekly period- 
ical published in Manila in English, Spanish 
and Tagalese, or the principal Filipino lan- 
guage. Two copies of sixteen pages each 
have come to us, exhibiting, in the English 
articles at least, marked force and ability. 
La Verdad is the official of the Filipino In- 
dependent Catholic Church, which has severed 
connection with the Roman authority. The 
archbishop Gregorio Aglipay is the official 
head of this new movement and organization, 
which has been forced into being, as the Pur- 
itan churches were, by the tryanny and rapac- 
tiy of the priesthood under which its members 
had been suffering. The Archbishop Aglipay 
in his manifesto has put himself and his follow- 
ers on record as accepting in its entirety the 
sovereignty of the United States, and their 
intention to pursue their religious and politi- 
cal aspirations peaceably and on constitutional 
lines. They are undertaking the great reform 
of clarifying the religious and political atmos- 
phere, and of bringing about a settlement of 
the vexed friar question, which Rome is una- 
ble to accomplish. We have been impressed 
thus far with the wholesomeness of the moral 
and religious instruction which La Verdad 
gives. 


a 





A GOODLY old couple were in trouble and 
sorrow. Said the husband to the wife: ‘‘Mary, 
Iam fain and glad I can say, ‘What time I 
am afraid I will trust in the Lord.”’ ‘‘Eh, 
John,” said the wife, ‘‘I can beat thee at 
that, for I can say with all my whole heart, ‘I 
will trust and not be afraid.’ ”’ 
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History of the Friends’ Registers. 


(Concluded from page 300.) 


THE BIRTH REGISTER. 


The gravest feature in these registration 
figures is their evidence of the diminishing 
stream of young life entering the Society. 
When Philadelphia was building, it may safely 
be said, having regard to the incompleteness 
of the records, that more than one thousand 
children annually came into association with 
the Society in Great Britain through birth 
and registration. This number has continu- 
ously lessened through 220 years, till now it 
stands at less than 20 per cent. of the figure 
just given; and inrecent years the diminution 
has proceeded at an increasing ratio. 

In recent years Friends have given generous 
proofs of their religious concern on behalf of 
their young people by contributing more than 
£100,000 for the improvement of their 
schools; but the number of Friends’ children 
in these schools has been steadily diminishing, 
and these institutions would now be thinly 
peopled, were it not for the large admission 
of children unconnected with the Society. 
The regulations affecting the relationship of 
children to the Society have naturally been 
closely connected with its marriage rules; 
when these were revised, the rules affecting 
the membership of children were left unal- 
tered. 

POOR RELIEF. 


In this connection the action of the Friends’ 
system of poor relief, framed with the best 


of motives, has unintentivnally worked re- 


strictively. It is a singularly beautiful idea 
to have no beggars in the spiritual Israel, but 
one hard to translate into the practice of a 
thrifty people, without engendering very re- 
strictive influences. It was the exigencies of 
poor relief which dictated the membership 
minute of 1737, which has operated through 
successive generations in the creation of the 
great dividing line between members and 
attenders. After the provision of a boarding 
school education for all children of members 
by the foundation of Ackworth and other 
schools, pecuniary considerations naturally 
made Monthly Meetings shy of admitting 
families of children who might entail a large 
expenditure for education .on the Society; 
whilst at the same time the sentiment of in- 
dependence made many ‘parents of such fami- 
lies reluctant to apply for membership. The 
abrupt stopping of the registration of nun- 
member children in 1887 now lovks as if it 
had been a mistake; it is rather curiously out 
of harmony with the concern, which, about 
the same period, was founding schools at 
Rawdon, Penketh, Sibford, and Ayton. 

It cannot be denied that the civil objects of 
the Friends’ registry, which largely prompted 
its establishment and secured its continuance 
for two centuries, have been very much re- 
moved by the excellent State registry founded 
in 1837; and hence it follows that the main 
objects of the denominational registry now are 
religious. - The chief direction in which it 
seems possible for registration to exercise a 
distinctively religious influence is in its bear- 
ing upon the training and education of chil- 
dren; and here we are at once confronted by 
large problems as to the mutual relationship 


which should subsist between a religious 
society and its children. 

There is little or no difficulty in discovering 
the causes of the recent diminution in the 
entries in the birth registry; it is not neces- 
sary to dwell on social causes, excess of pru- 
dence, and the like, which have lessened the 
birth-rate in the population at large in the last 
twenty years, and the influence of which tells 
upon Friends, in common with the whole pop- 
ulation; but the main reason for the dimin- 
ished number of births registered in the last 
twenty years, is the increased number of 
families in which only one parent is in mem- 
bership, and where consequently, by the ex- 
isting regulation, the children are not in 
membership. An examination of the Tabular 
Statements for the last quinquennium of the 
series shows that the number of homes 
founded, in which the children would be in 
membership with Friends, was 196, whilst the 
number of homes founded in which the chil- 
dren would not be in membership, was 586. 

In the epistles to the early Churches, it is 
observable how much stress is laid on the duty 
of edification, the building up of Christian 
people in their corporate life. The extreme 
individuality of the Friends’ conception of 
Christianity has not been favorable to their 
success in edification. This thought seems to 
have been present to the mind of London 
Yearly Meeting of 1734 when they affirmed 
their “‘ weighty concern for the offspring of 
Friends that the rising generation may be 
trained up in the principles and practice of 
the Christian religion,” and in association with 
“‘a people, who, by their lives and conversa- 
tions, should be patterns of that simplicity, 
holiness, and charity, which our great Lord 
Himself in the most perfect manner exhibited, 
leaving us an example, that we should follow 
his steps.’’ 


—_____o____ _- — 


Is It 1? 


In reading ‘‘The Irresponsibilities’’ of Second 
Month 7th, the selection seemed loudly to 
echo the many who, in our Society at this 
time are desiring Peace, Temperance, Bible- 
study, etc., every day of their lives wishing 
to do some good; ‘‘For the harvest of the 
earth is ripe.’’ Candidly speaking, much la- 
bor is offered by the Master, that would mul- 
tiply many-fold, if faithfulness to the requir- 
ing, however small, was abode in. It may be 
the duty shown is, faithfully to uphold our 
testimonies that make us so conspicuous, es- 
pecially while mingling in a business capacity. 
Are these not reasoned away and so refused, 
in a preferring to do nothing? Finally the 
talent is wrapped in a napkin, or otherwise 
the zealous one chooses his or her labor, some 
‘philanthropic work” perhaps, thus making 
their own idols. If each member of our So- 
ciety were to feel the great responsibility 
resting upon us as burden-bearers, filling up 
our measure though ever so small, we should 
be as a city set on a hill with our light shin- 
ing forth to the world, being in the world, yet 
so filled with His light and power as to ena- 
ble us to resist the many tempfations; not 
conforming to the customs either in dress or 
address which is so marked at this time. We 
must be weaned from the world to be made 
partakers of a life hid with Christ in God. 

R. 


For “THE FRIEND” 
The Preparation of the Sanctuary, 

The presence of God is the crown and g} 
of his people. Nor will He dwell amongst the 
unclean or the unholy. A holy God, he exaetg 
holiness in all those who approach his foot. 
stool to render homage and worship. So the 
priests of old were commanded to wash in the 
laver every time they entered the sanc 
or ascended the altar to offer sacrifice. Nog 
could the priests minister unless they were 
legally clean. ‘‘Be ye clean that bear the 
vessels of the Lord’ was and is a perpetual 
ordinance. 

Nor is less required of us in this, Christ's 
higher and more glorious dispensation. Not 
in tempies made with hands does God now 
manifest his visible glory, but this he does in 
the sanctuary of the heart of his saints, ip 
whom He dwells, as Jesus said, ‘‘I will mani- 
fest myself to him’’ (John xiv: 21.) He veri- 
fies his promises by his prophet, ‘‘! will glo- 
rify the house of my glory,” (Isa. lx: 7;) 
again, ‘‘I will make the place of my feet glo 
rious” (v. 13.) So Christ Jesus, our Lord, 
said in his prayer to his Father, ‘‘The glory 
which thou gavest me, I have given them” 
(John xvii: 22.) 

God was in Christ, as He came in the flesh, 
and God is even now in Christ as He comes in 
Spirit and in power, and Christ is in his peo 
ple; thus through Him does God restore to 
man that heavenly communion which through 
sin man lost. Nor has any man a valid title 
to be called a Christian unless he have the 
Spirit of Christ. All so anointed are by Him 
made priests unto God, that they may by vir- 
tue of the one atoning sacrifice of their High 
Priest Christ Jesus, now offer to God holy, 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through 
Him.”’ 

Before then convening for so sacred a pur- 
pose as to worship Almighty God may we not 
expect that He who has declared that ‘The 
preparations of the heart in man, and the ap 
swer of the tongue, is from the Lord” (Prov. 
xvi: 1) will thus prepare his people to receive 
his promised holy presence? Many, indeed, 
are the witnesses who have declared that “‘the 
hand ot the Lord has been time and again thus 
laid upon them.’’ 

A watchful, prayerful people will perceive 
this, and being attentive and obedient there 
to, the heart, emptied of all worldly thoughts, 
the Lord will find more room to fill with richer 
blessings. 

Let me quote an extract from the jourml 
of William Savery, a Philadelphia Friend, wh 
thus wrote in the year 1797, (see page 22, 
10th line) ‘‘Retired to my chamber. I 
seems to me improper, before these large 
public meetings to continue in company 
conversation until they come on--my place at 
least, appears to be to retire and endeavor to 
have my mind gathered to the Divine Four 
tain, where strength and qualification to hold 
them to the honor of the Truth, can alone be 
found; and, after all, 1 think I always have 
entered them with fear and trembling, lest the 
blessed cause should by any means suffer.” 

To be a true minister of the gospel is to be 
a minister of the Spirit and the power, 00 
the Word only; and to do this requires powe 
vouchsafed from on high, as it did to wot 
miracles. The apostles were early taught 
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by their Lord and Master, ‘‘ Without me, ye 
can do nothing.” They needed like Jacob to 
wrestle in prayer and with fasting to God. 
Unless then the Lord is pleased to uphold, to 
teach and to guide us in our ministry by his 
Spirit, we need not expect any true conver- 
sions of sinners to God. How essential then, 
that all who are truly concerned for the wel- 
fare of Zion, and those who are called to be 
sub-shepherds in Israel more particularly, that 
they first diligently take heed unto themselves 
that they may be qualified to fulfil the pur- 
pose of their calling, viz: to feed the flock of 
Christ. Let these oft-times sink down into 
Him who is the root and the offspring of Da- 
vid that they may be partakers of the life in 
that root, that the sap of the vine may circu- 
late through all the members. Then shall all 
be like trees of the Lord’s own planting, trees 
of righteousness, planted by the waters of 
life, bearing fruits to the praise of the heav- 
enly husbandman 

May we always bear in mind, there is no 
more acceptable frame of mind, to the great 
searcher of hearts, wherein to come before 
him to worship than that of a humble and 
contrite spirit. And when hearts rightly pre- 
pared come under a baptizing ministry, exer- 
cised in the demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power, doctrine drops as the gentle rain 
and as the dew on the tender herb, and hearts 
are tendered and melted by the love of Christ, 
who according to his promise is present there. 
The Lord is with his servants, going before 
them, and working with them, as He was in the 
beginning with those who were scattered abroad 
and went everywhere preaching the word. 

The Lord is with his church as He ever has 
been, therefore though the waters of the sea 
may roar, threatening to engulf the gospel 
ship, we need not fear as we steadfastly do as 
we are commanded, ‘‘Look unto Jesus, the 
author and the finisher of our faith.’’ It is 
“He [who] ruleth the raging of the sea; when 
the waves thereof arise thou stillest them” 
(Ps. Ixxxix: 9). Ww. We & 


Courtesy is closely akin to religion: indeed, 
courtesy is an inseparable element of true re- 
ligion. True politeness, inherent urbanity, 
is one of the fruits of indwelling religion. 
The Golden Kule is the highest law of eti- 
quette.—R. S. MacArthur. 
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THE INsTINcCT OF ANIMALS.—An English 
periodical says: The instinct whereby wild 
creatures detect those of the human species 
who are likely to be hostile to them and those 
who may be regarded as harmless is of so 
subtle a quality that it almost appears to par- 
take of the nature of metaphysics. In the 
nesting season plovers will actually buffet the 
angler who is fishing too close to their broods; 
but by the date of the shooting season they 
would not allow him to get within two fields 
of them. The wood pigeon seems to know 
exactly the range of the modern fowling piece, 
and will flash boldly past at an interval of one 
hundred yards and upward, but is careful 
quickly to put a tree between himself and a 
Sportsman if disturbed at any range within 
gunshot. The fox knows that be is sacred 
from the guns and will audaciously seize a 
fallen pheasant and decamp with it within 
twenty paces of a retriever; as he is quite 
aware that the latter is no foxhound. 
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The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century 
to the Era of Mahomet. 
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Here it may be well to make record of the 
following interesting and significant result of 
the investigations made by LeBrant concern- 
ing early Christian inscriptions, to wit, that 
out of four thousand seven hundred and thir- 
ty-four, but twenty-seven—or one in one hun- 
dred and seventy-five—were memorials of nril- 
itary men, whereas, of ten thousand and fifty 
Pagan inscriptions, five hundred and forty- 
five—or about one in eighteen—were over the 
bodies of soldiers. 

The epoch was a momentous one, and it will 
be worth while to seek to know how it hap- 
pened that the Christian rule of non-resistance 
which obtained during two and a half certur- 
ies, came to be so generally forsaken. The 
modification of the oath has been referred to, 
together with the unfaithfulness arising from 
worldly conformity manifest in so many lapses 
when the times of persecution appeared. Per- 
haps to no one thing was the moral weaken- 
ing more due than to the influence of the cir- 
cus and the amphitheatre. 

**While the shamelessness of the theatre,”’ 
says Farrar in his Early Days of Christianity, 
“‘corrupted the purity of all classes from the 
earliest age, the hearts of the multitude were 
made hard as the nether millstone with brutal 
insensibility by the fury of the circus, the 
atrocities of the amphitheatre and the cruel 
orgies of the games. Augustus in the docu- 
ment annexed to his will mentioned that he 
had exhibited eight thousand gladiators and 
three thousand and ten wild beasts.” 

An immense oblong-circular building nearly 
two thousand two hundred feet in length lying 
between the Palatine and Aventine hills was 
the oldest and most celebrated of the many 
circus buildings in Rome intended for exhibit- 
ing shows and games. It is said that it would 
accommodate as many as two hundred thou- 
sand spectators. Czsar subsequently supplied 
it with porticoes and also with a surrounding 
canal to furnish water for naval exhibitions. 
The amphitheatres used for gladiatorial com- 
bats, fights of wild beasts, etc., were to be 
found in the provincial cities of ltaly as well 
as in various provinces of the empire from 
Britain and Gaul to Thrace and Syria. The 
largest of these was the Coliseum or Flavian 
Amphitheatre, erected by Vespasian, who em- 
ployed in the work twelve thousand Jews who 
had been made slaves at the taking of Jerusa- 
lem. To these of the favored nation who re- 
membered the splendid Temple for the wor- 
ship of Jehovah in the walled city whence 
they had come, what a humiliation and cause 
for wailing that they should now be doomed 
to build a temple to the gods of cruelty and 
sport! 

‘‘Wandering bands of gladiators,’’ says 
Brace in his Gesta Christi, quoting sundry au- 
thorities, ‘‘traversed Italy, hiring themselves 
for the provincial amphitheatres. The influ- 
ence of the games gradually pervaded the 
whole texture of Roman life. They became 
the commonplace of conversation. The chil- 
dren imitated them in their play. The philo- 
sophers drew from them their metaphors and 
illustrations. The artists portrayed them in 
every variety of ornament. 
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The vestal vir- | 
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gins had a seat of honor in the arena. The 
Coliseum, which is said to have been capable 
of containing more than eighty thousand spec- 
tators, eclipsed every other monument of Im- 
perial splendor, and is even now the most im- 
posing and the most characteristic relic of Pa- 
gan Rome.* 

Augustus had limited the number of men 
who might take part in gladiatorial fights, to 
not more than one hundred and twenty on any 
one occasion; but this imperial regulation ap- 
pears not to have been greatly regarded, for 
Josephus mentions that in the amphitheatre at 
Serytus, in Phenicia (the modern Beirut), 
Agrippa caused fourteen hundred to do battle. 
The adjacent plain, it may be said in passing, 
is renowned as the place where the so-styled 
“*St. George, the patron saint of England,’’ 
slew the dragon. 

Under Nero and Domitian, female gladia- 
tors were not uncommon, and Juvenal, in his 
Satires, describes the enthusiasm with which 
Roman ladies practised with gladiatorial wea- 
pons. Was it with the hope of a Pagan renais- 
sance after this order that the practice of 
fencing was recently said to have been grow- 
ing into favor with ‘‘society ladies” in certain 
localities? Also, that one of our great uni- 
versities should be projecting a ‘‘real Grecian 
amphitheatre” for the young men’s sports? 

As to the contests with wild beasts, it need 
not be necessary to go into particulars fur- 
ther than to refer to a series of games provi- 
ded by Trajan, which continued one hundred 
and twenty-three successive days, when lions, 
tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, 
giraffes, bulls, stags, even crocodiles and ser- 
pents were employed to give novelty and zest 
to the spectacle of slaughter. Variety in the 
exhibit of ferocity was shown in innumerable 
ways, as instance the chaining together of a 
bull and a bear. We will now give some con- 
sideration to the relation of the Christians to 
these very popular and seductive entertain- 
ments. ; 

It has just been said that the philosophers 
drew from the gladiatorial contests some of 
their metaphors and illustrations. So also the 
Apostle Paul, who we know to have been a 
man of considerable learning and of acute ob- 
servation, makes happy illustration of the ac- 
companiments of worldly games in inciting 
Christ’s followers to press obediently and very 
earnestly on in the way of their Divine Leader. 
Thus, in his first epistle addressed to ‘‘the 


*It seems like a singular revival of what is said above 
by Brace—that “the influence of the games gradually 
pervaded the whole texture of Roman life; the children 
imitated them in their play”’—to refer to the suggestion 
contained in an article which happened to-day to come 
under my notice, on “The Use of Myths in the Primary.” 
It occurs in a serial which has supplied a great deal of 
excellent matter for American mothers. It tells of play 
instruction for little children concerning the myths of 
Apollo, Neptune, Minerva, etc., and gives especially a les- 
son about Diana, introducing some infantile dramatiza- 
tion. “Now the children were ready to read about Diana, 
so part of the story was written on the blackboard, and 
we chose our palace of the moon, a corner of the room, 
and our Diana. Of course she had to have black hair, as 
the goddess had. We pinned a large yellow star and 
crescent on her hair, and, in our fancy, decked her ina 
robe of richest blue. For the star maidens we chose lit- 
tle girls with golden hair, and for the horses, black-haired 
boys.” We can scarcely suppose that the Christian 
mothers of the early days we are considering, would have 
deemed this diversion to the “great goddess Diana” of the 
Ephesians, a judicious line of instruction for their little 
ones. Not less of care is surely called for to-day. 
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church of God which is at Corinth’’—that city 
being but seventy miles distant from Olympia 
on the Alpheus, where the celebrated games 
were statedly held—he employs the following 
appropriate parallel in illustrating the care- 
ful preparation and unfaltering zeal of those 
who press on for the heavenly prize: 
‘**Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run 
that ye may obtain. And every man that 
striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things. Now they do it to obtain a corrupti- 
ble crown, but we an incorruptible. I there- 
fore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not 
as one that beateth the air; but I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection lest that 
by any means, when | have preached to oth- 
ers, I myself should be a cast away.” 
A little later in the same epistle tu his 
brethren at Corinth, explaining the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and how the faithful ‘‘in 
Christ shall all be made alive,” he ardently 
exclaims: ‘‘l protest by your rejoicing which 
I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, | die daily. 
If after the manner of men | have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if 
the dead rise not? let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.’’ 
Then again, writing from his confinement 
at Rome to the Ephesians from whom he had 
so sorrowfully parted (as detailed in the twen- 
tieth chapter of Acts) about four years be- 
fore, he enjoins them to ‘‘put on the whole 
armor of God.’’ Full well those distant 
brethren in Asia would apprehend his beauti- 
ful simile of the Christian warrior’s panoply, 
seeing that right there in their own city was 
that wonder of the world, the great Temple of 
Diana, as also the immense theatre in the 
shadow of Moun | Coressus, where the uproar 
raised against Paul had been finally appeased 
by the town clerk, and where the populace 
were wont to throng to view the gladia- 
torial combats, So the fitting concluding ex- 
hortation of Paul to Christ’s followers and 
confessors of peace in the midst of the idola- 
tries, popular entertainments and many other 
temptations of their attractive city, ran thus: 
‘‘Wherefore take unto you the whole ar- 
mor of God, that ye may be able to withstand 
in the evil day. and having done all, to stand. 
Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breast-plate of 
righteousness and your feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace; above all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God; praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, and watching there- 
unto with all perseverance and supplication 
for all saints.” 
Again, writing to ‘‘the church of the Thes- 
salonians which is in God the Father and in 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ he bids them as chil- 
dren of the light and of the day, to watch and 
be sober, reiterating, ‘‘But let us, who are of 
the day, be sober, putting on the breast-plate 
of faith and love; and for an helmet, the hope 
of salvation.’’ . . . ‘‘For what is our hope, or 
joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye 
_ in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at 
his coming? For ye are our glory and joy.” 
He furthermore declares the rapture of those 
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‘‘which are alive and remain,” who, with ‘‘the 
dead in Christ . . . shall be caught up with | 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.”’ 
But, alas, it was at this same Thessalonica, 
upwards of three hundred years later (A. D. 
390), that there occurred in the great circus 
building of the city, the most awful scene of 
slaughter of its kind that the world has pro- 
bably ever witnessed! It happened in the 
reign of Theodosius, called also Flavius, and 
surnameé the ‘‘Great,’’ that a certain favorite 
charioteer of the circus, having been put in 
prison for an offence, the populace, inflamed 
by this punishment of their idol, and recalling 
some former matters of dispute, murdered 
their governor and several of his officers, and 
dragged their mangled bodies through the 
mire. Theodosius, concealing his resentment, 
caused an invitation to be given in his name 
to the people of Thessalonica, to witness an ex- 
hibition at the circus. When a great con- 
course had assembled, they were mercilessly 
massacred by a body of barbaric soldiery, the 
number of the victims according to lowest 
computation being seven thousand. While it 
is very probable that many of these were 
known as Christians—for even. at that time, 
Chrysostom, with other teachers of the faith. 
was forced to complain that the theatre was 
more frequented than the house of worship— 
yet we may also conclude that of those who 
on that fatal day went thronging to the circus 
with the multitude, there was probably none 
who wore the protecting breast-plate and the 
helmet of the children of the light and of the 
day. 
We will now return to the historical rela- 
tion. It is told by Neander concerning Apol- 
lonius, of Tyana, that noted disciple of Pyth- 
agoras and magician or seer, of the first cen- 
tury, that ‘‘he spoke against the cruel gladia- 
torial shows; for when the Athenians, who 
were celebrating such games, invited him to 
their public assembly, he replied, that he 
could not tread on a spot stained by the shed- 
ding of so much human blood, and wondered 
the gods did not forsake their Acropolis.”” A 
similar bold testimony, likewise cited by Ne- 
ander, is that of Demonax, of the isle of Cy- 
prus, who at the beginning of the second cen- 
tury resided in Athens, where he lived to 
nearly the age of a hundred years, universally 
respected for his simple life, full of kindness 
and charity to all despite his profession as a 
Cynic philosopher. ‘‘When a show of gladia- 
tors was about to be exhibited in Athens, he 
presented himself before the assembled peo- 
ple, and told them they should pass no such 
decree until they had first removed away the 
altar of pity.”’ 
During the reign of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius (contemporary with Demonax, the 
benevolent pagan philosopher), his legions 
were kept in constant conflict with the Ger- 
manic tribes bordering on the empire, artd at 
one time the danger appeared so threatening 
that even the gladiators were enrolled in the 
army. This both alarmed and irritated the Ro 
man people as an interference with their fa- 
vorite pastimes, and operated as one cause of 
the severe persecution against the Christians 
which stains the record of the reign of the 
wise and virtuous emperor. Recent plagues 
had desolated the empire—there had been 
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earthquakes and epidemics—an inundation of 
the Tiber had done great damage in Rome, 
and hence was good occasion given for that 
saying of Tertullian: ‘‘Let the Tiber overflow 
its banks, let the Nile fail to inundate the 
country, let the heavens be of brass, let the 
sun be darkened, let famine or pestilence vigit 
the land, and at once the cry is raised—‘The 
Christians to the lions!’ ’’ 

(To be continued.) 


For “ THE Frigenp.” 
Around Porto Rico. 
BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN. 


This winter feeling the need of a change 
from our rigorous climate, and my mind hay- 
ing been turned toward Porto Rico, | started 
for that Island. The interest it has excited 
in our own country since the acquisition of it by 
the United States, may be some apology for 
this brief narrative. 

The steamship Ponce is a very good vessel, 
She is a freight steamer with fine passenger 
accommodation out on deck. Everything is 
as clean as possible, and the table is very 
good. The service is excellent. My state- 
room was amid-ships, had two good windows 
in it, also a slat door opening out on the 
deck. All this secured that most desirable 
condition on ship-board—splendid ventilation. 
After a voyage ofa little more than five 
days we sailed into San Juan harbor under the 
light of the moon, which was nearly in the 
zenith. The waters of the harbor danced in 
the silvery light beneath the frowning walls 
of El Morro, the great Spanish fortress, 
erected many years ago. The electric lights 
of the city were brilliant along the water 
front, while from the dimly seen wharves, not 
far distant, there arose a babel of voices ina 
foreign tongue. 

From that time on I realized being in a tro- 
pical climate. Indeed, although I had left 
New York on a piercingly cold day, within 
seventy-four hours it had been necessary to 
shed my heavy overcoat. Two days before 
reaching San Juan the people on the ship were 
glad enough to get into the lightest summer 
clothing. 

San Juan was founded many years before 
Philadelphia. Part of the castle was com- 
pleted as long ago as 1584. Columbus had 
discovered the Island in 1493. The city is sur- 
rounded by ancient walls, some of them from 
fifty to one hundred feet in height, constructed 
of the most solid masonry; and so arranged as 
to mount batteries to command the approaches 
to the city in every direction. But all this 
care and vast expense of a preceding age, did 
not prevent the city being easily captured by 
the United States, in the recent war with 
Spain. 

I stayed with the ship during the entire 
trip, whilst she made a circuit of the Island, 
calling at various ports to load, principally 
with molasses, sugar, coffee and oranges. 

I went ashore during the day-time and was 
enabled to be physically comfortable, and at 
the same time observe interesting phases of 
Porto Rican life, in some of the smaller towns 
and villages. 

San Juan has about twenty-five thousand 
people. As on other parts of the Island they 
are a ‘great mixture. There are a few Amer- 
icans, and a few Spaniards, besides the Porto 
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f Ricans. ‘The latter are of all shades of color Whitman’s or Lowney’s candies. The nar-| way amongst these venders of merchandise, 
, —from light brunette to almost black. They row sidewalks are thronged. In the mid-| whilst loud and fluent Spanish voices filled the 
t are of slight build and frequently have good, ‘dle of the streets, and far out into the coun-j air. Our party wandered through the crowd 
W regular features with black hair and eyes. | try, pours an unceasing stream of men, wom- | looking for subjects for snap-shots in the gro- 
e Some doubtless are of altogether Spanish de- | en and children with burdens on their heads, | tesque scene. Several of us had small pack- 
e scent, while others are a mixture of Spanish | crying their wares. All are dressed in thin | ages, and as in this country it is assumed that 
it and old Indian blood. There are also many | stuff of gayest pattern and color. Great ox-|no lady or gentleman will carry bundles we 
le negroes. teams sometimes block the way. The jargon | soon became ourselves objects of curiosity to 
The Porto Ricans are a light-hearted race. | is terrific, for the Porto Ricans seem to be| the natives. Possibly the summit of our pop- 
The climate tends to make them indolent, as | great talkers, and can laugh and argue with | ularity was reached when one of our number, 
indeed our own countrymen become, after a/ one another, over anything, by the hour. finding a small boy prepared to do the job, es- 
year or so uf residence on the Island. They} San Juan is on an island between the harbor | sayed to have his shoes polished. Perched on 
are easily won by kindness. Going down on| and the sea. Out on the point, commanding | a chair he was soon surrounded by an amused 
the ship, a lady who had resided there, re-| the entrance to the harbor, is Kl Morro. Its | yet respectful throng. 
Be marked, that in Porto Rico ‘‘a smile goes a| walls are enormously thick. United States| One of the novel sights of Ponce was to see 
Ve long way,’’ and that, “‘if you but smile on| troops now occupy it. Nearby are the bar-| how milk-men guarantee the freshness and 
ed them, they cannot do too much for you.” |racks. In the center of the city is the Plaza | purity of their wares. Men drive bunches of 
ed Personal experience confirmed her assertion. | or public Square—surrounded by shops and|three or four cows around from house to 
by The morning after arrival, restless and in| government buildings. In this space are trees| house. The purchaser will carry a large 
‘or summer attire, armed with an umbrella to|and seats for the way-farer. Twice a week| mouthed bottle out to the milk-man, and he 
keep off the Winter’s sun, and with a folding|the military band plays music in the Plaza, | proceeds to fill it directly from the animal un- 
el. kodak in my pocket, I sallied forth to do the | whilst the light-hearted people promenade un- | der her personal observation, thus precluding 
rer town. The kodak was soon brought into re-| der the electric lights. any sinful association with the pump. 
is quisition, for novel sights greeted me in every San Tuce is a very pretty suburb of San Leaving the town, one finds many of the con- 
ry direction. In about half an hour, I ran across | Juan. Here are really charming villas, painted | ditions of country life exceedingly primitive. 
te- somie acquaintances, who were starting out on| or calcimined in the brightest colors. All the towns have their suburbs of ‘‘shacks” 
Ws a house hunting expedition, out in the su-} Over them, perhaps, wave broad palms, |and many smaller villages seem to consist 
the burbs, and they invited me to join them. Thus| whilst around them are other beautiful speci-| entirely of them. A ‘‘shack” is only a hut, 
ble quickly I was engaged in investigating real | mens of tropical verdure. The brilliant flow- | maybe not more than ten by twelve feet in 
on. estate and learning about rentals in Porto|ers, and deep green of the shrubbery, all| size, with a wretched floor if any, its roof and 
five Rico. Kents are very high, at least for Amer- | tastefully laid out amidst winding walks, and | sides being covered with cane or palm leaves. 
the icans. One would-be-renter asked fifty dollars | enclosed behind high walls, or pretty railings, | In these dreary abodes exist the poor, who 
the per month for a veritable shell of a house, | ofttimes combine to form lovely views. probably constitute fully one-half the popula- 
1 in which he said rented for fifteen dollars a One of the most attractive places near San| tion of the Island. In one of these huts al- 
alls month before the American occupation. Most| Juan is the La Parque, or the Park. A fif-| most without furniture, and amid sickening 
O88, of the houses of medium style and size in the | teen minutes’ trolley ride takes you there. A | odors, will live possibly a large family. 
hts suburbs are of one story, built high up from | great grove of cocoanut trees extends down (To be continued. ) 
iter the ground on posts. They have one central|to the beach. Thither one First-day morning ta 
not hall, from which open smaller living and bed | repaired with my little Testament, and, sit- Remarkable Conversion of an Infidel. 
in a rooms, with wretched apologies for the con-| ting in the shade of the waving palms, close} The following narrative has lately been re- 
veniences, as we understand them. The ovens} by the booming breakers, as they rolled in| ceived by a Friend in this city from the writer 
tro- are of massive masonry with square apertures, | from the broad blue Atlantic, | seemed very | now residing in England: 
left in which charcoal is burned. Every thing is| close to God. Pussibly I had as much satis- I was brought up in the Established Church 
thin of the long ago. faction during that quiet hcur, as some of our | of England and remained within its ranks un- 
r to I was in San Juan and its neighborhood for | ship’s company who attended Episcopal church | til my twenty-first year. Its lifeless formal- 
fore two days after reaching Porto Rico, and also} at the same time. I apprehend they thought | ism and meaningless ritual never impressed me 
vere for about the same time previous to sailing | it strange that I, a professing Christian, did | with conviction, but rather paved the way for 
mer for home. San Juan and Ponce are the two| not go with them to listen to the bishop. And | me to receive the prevailing scepticism of the 
principal cities. | was in the latter also about | later in the day it seemed additionally strange | age. 1 began the study of what is called the 
fore two days. These and the smaller towns have | that I Jid not accompany them to a masked | higher criticism. I read Strauss, Renan, 
som- the same general characteristics. Everything | ball in the theatre,—where the fiercest rev-| Fichte, Schlegel, Hegel, and other metaphy- 
had is distinctly foreign. The architecture is|elry abounded. Truly the consistent Quaker | sicians and soon blossomed into a philosophical 
sur- Spanish, or like the pictures one has seen of |is little understood by those who, professing | Deist. After tasting these highly spiced dish- 
from Algerian or Moorish towns. There are the| Christ, love the world. es of heteredoxy, my craving for stronger food 
cted square, deep windows, the balconies over| The trip around the Island included some|led me to Rosseau, Voltaire, Volney, Paine, 
dd as which the women lean, as they watch the| beautiful views of sea, surf, headland and|etc. The tenets of Christianity were insid- 
ches street below; and the big door-ways in the| mountains. The waters of the Caribbean Sea | iously uprooted from my mind. 
this solid stone walls up and down the streets. | are, when shallow, simply indescribable as re-|_ 1 became what is termed a Free thinker 
, did The latter are narrow, and in San Juan are} gards their colors. Alternate shades of in-|(why a rejecter of Christianity should have 
d by kept wondrously clean. The large shops are | digo, emerald, or sapphire surround the ship, | the monopoly of this title I have never been 
with often attractive and look like those in any| or are tossed into lighter tints in the foam in | able to understand.) The transition from this 
south of Europe town. The little shops are| her wake. phase was greatly facilitated by a course of 
ntire the wonder to visitors. All sorts of odds and} Our first stop on the south side of the Is- | studies in the realms of science. There I was 
land, ends are found in them; often in front is a| land was made at Ponce, where we anchored | introduced to the works of Darwin, Tyndall, 
pally pile of sugar cane, cut into Jengths about | in the roadstead, about half a mile from shore. | Huxley, Buclurer, etc., who completed the 
, three feet iong. This sells at a cent a stalk, | Ponce is an interésting city of about twenty-| work, and left me a materialistic atheist. 
] was and the natives pare down the outside, and | five thousand inhabitants. One of our first In this state of mind 1 met Charles Brad- 
nd at suck the sweet juices from the interior of the | experiences was in the market place where, | laugh, whose rejection by the House of Com- 
es of cane, and it is good. as in similar places in Porto Rico, were offered | mons (because of his atheism) had gained my 
owns Tropical fruits are offered everywhere. Big} for sale a great medley of things,—fruits,|sympathy. I became astrong supporter of his 
Oranges can be purchased at three for one| meats, clothing, and what might be called | ideas and attended twice as a delegate to Tra- 
asand cent, from any street corner of old men or | local bric-a-brac. All around squatted on the | falgar Square demonstrations in favor of his 
they Women squatted on the pavement. Funny little | pavement were women surrounded by vege-|right to enter the House of Commons. Under 
\mer- carts or stands are loaded with mysterious| tables, fruits or articles for personal tse. | Bradlaugh’s teaching I soon developed into” 
Porto Sweets which would not tempt the users of| People of all degrees of color threaded their | an active anti-Christian propagandist, and in 
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1581 I became secretary of a branch in Man- 
chester of his society National Secular Society, 
and carried on an active propaganda against 
Christianity in many of the large towns in 
Lancashire. In this vein of thought and ac- 
tivity I continued for twenty years, varving 
my ideals as the humor took me. Now it was 
Classicism, now Hedonism, now Epicureanism, 
then Stoicism, Egoism, Anarchism, Spiritual- 
ism, Socialism, ete. All these were tried 
during these years, and yet my life seemed 
meaningless, | wondered what | was here for, 
there seemed no answer, life appeared to be 
only a farce, and we compulsory players. 

Why should we build up an edifice of intel- 
lectuality which would crumble away without 
a moment’s warning? What was all our boasted 
Science, Philosophy and Literature? really, it 
was vanity and nothing more. Yet I could 
not abandon it. Whilst in this condition | un- 
expectedly received instructions to undertake 
a journey through the United States by the 
firm that | was employed by. During this 
journey I saw many wonderful sights and ex- 
periences, through the Rocky Mountains, Des- 
erts, Grand Canons, Mississippi River, Niagara 
Falls, etc., all these influences gradually had 
a remarkable effect upon my mind. I felt I 
was in the presence of a power greater than 
myself, my materialism began to give way, 
the solemnity of the panorama through which 
| was passing was teaching me more than any 
other influence had ever the power to do be- 
fore. I could not reject the idea of a God 
now, the facts were so palpable, insensibly I 
had to admit that the evidences were over- 
whelming. The Holy Spirit was working 
through me and drawing me to the Eternal 
Father and I was resistless, there was no con- 
flict, the edifice of materialism that I had 
been building up for the last twenty years, 
crumbled to pieces in as many days. 

I capitulated without an effort, the Lord 
had revealed himself by his Holy Spirit, with- 
out the means of the written or spoken word. 

Then came light, glorious, wondrous light, 
the scales fell from my blind eyes and 1 saw 
the glory of the Lord in all creation. O 
what a revelation, what a revolution of ideas. 
Was I dreaming or ill with the fever; nay, 
neither, I never felt in better health, and 
when I returned to England the desire to 
know the things of God increased every hour. 
I was convicted of my sins by the Holy Spirit, 
repented, accepted Giod’s gracious gift of sal- 
vation through his dear Son Jesus, and became 
a new creature. This will naturally be inter- 
esting to you to learn, considering that no 
preacher, book, nor even the Bible had any- 
thing to do with my remarkable conversion, 
but to the Grace of God by his Holy Spirit is 
due this great work, and that is why I honor 
Him, and give all praise to Him. 

I am conscious that this light that has been 
given to me has been in answer to my prayers 
that the Holy Spirit would guide me into all 
the Truth as it is in Jesus, and that it is 
through my honoring the Holy Spirit as I have 
always done since my conversion two years ago 
that I have been brought into the knowledge 
of his marvellous light. I sincerely thank 
Almighty God for his wondrous love and mer- 
cy towards me and ask that I may be guided 
to the highest of Christian Truth wheresoever 
it may lead me. 
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THE TAPESTRY WEAVERS. 


Let us take to our hearts a lesson— 
No lesson can braver be—- 

From the ways of the tapestry weavers 
On the other side of the sea. 

Above their heads the pattern hangs, 
They study it with care, 

The while their fingers deftly work, 
Their eyes are fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing besides, 
Of the patient and plodding weaver, 
His work on the wrong side evermore, 
But works for the right side ever. 
It is only when the weaving stops, 
And the web is loosened and turned, 
That he sees his real handiwork— 
That his marvellous skill is learned. 


Oh, the sight of its delicate beauty, 
How it pays him for all his cost, 

No rarer, daintier work than his 
Was ever done by the frost ; 

Then the Master bringeth him golden hire, 
And giveth him praise as well, 

And how happy the heart of the weaver is, 
No tongue but his own can tell. 


The years of men are the looms of God, 
Let down from the place of the sun, 

Wherein we are weaving always, 
Till the mystic web is done. 

Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, 
Each for himself his fate, 

We may not see how the right side looks, 
We can only weave and wait. 


But, looking above for the pattern, 
No weaver need have fear, 

Only let him look clear into heaven, 
The perfect pattern is there, 

If he keeps the face of our Saviour 
Forever and always in sight, 

His toil shall be sweeter than honey, 
His weaving is sure to be right. 


And when his task is ended, 
And the web is turned and shown, 
He shall hear the voice of the Master, 
It shall say to him “ Well done!” 
And the white-winged angels of heaven 
To bear him thence shall come down, 
And God for his wages shall give him, 
Not coin, but a golden crown. 


ee oe 








Science and Industry. 

THE most hazardous part of the work on the 
Manila telegraph cable is that completed be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, in which 
the sea bed is precipitous, with valleys thirty- 
one thousand six hundred feet deep. The 
next two sections will lead across plains of 
mud at a depth of eighteen thousand feet, 
while the last section will be laid over a ser- 
ies of mountains. 





LONGEVITY OF Suips.—Ships, even built of 
the best materials, rarely last longer than 
one hundred and twenty years. There are, 
however, some exceptions. Thus, the whaler 
Truelove. a three-master, that had been con- 
structed at Philadelphia in 1748, after sailing 
several years under the American flag, was 
purrchased by an English captain, to be used 
for whaling in the Arctic Sea. At the age of 
ninety-seven it passed into other hands, and 
continued to sail in the Baltic Sea for another 
forty-four years, and not until after one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine years of active service 
was it sold to be demolished. The other day 
twenty-four English vessels over one hundred 
years old, and thirteen vessels that kept at 
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sea more than sixty-five years, were again 
got afloat. It has been estimated that the 
average duration of a vessel is twenty-six 
years. All steamers built in 1815 and 1839 
have disappeared. The oldest ship in the 
world is said to be the Victory, Nelson’s flag. 
ship at Trafalgar. This vessel was launched jp 
1765, and is therefore one hundred and thirty. 
five years old. Moored for several years ip 
the docks of Plymouth, this historical son. 
venir could be preserved only at the price of 
considerable sacrifices on the part of the Eng. 
lish admiralty. 

HINTS CONCERNING INK.—Some inks which 
turn black in a few hours look pale when first 
used. Most inks, too, run and flow if water 
gets on to the writing. The American Drug. 
gist advises a correspondent, who wants an 
ink which is black at the very beginning and 
is waterproof, to try this formula: Nigro- 
sine, two hundred grains; potassium bichro- 
mate, thirty grains; gelatin, thirty grains, 
and water enough to make sixteen fluid ounces. 

Dissolve the gelatin in one-half of the wa- 
ter and tne nigrosine and the bichromaté in 
the other half. Then, having poured the first 
solution into a dark, amber colored bottle, add 
the second solution. 

The ink should, if possible, be kept in an 
inkstand of such shape or color that the con- 
tents shall not be exposed to bright daylight. 
It can be used in a fountain pen by diluting it 
with water until the writing appears pale blue- 
ish black. If this is done the gelatin will not 
clog the orifice of the pen. 

Another useful bit of advice refers to the 
restoration of the color of faded writing in 
ink, as in old letters. The desired effect can- 
not be secured with aniline inks, whose fugi- 
tive character is well known, and which are 
not to be trusted for anything requiring per- 
manence. When the ink with which a piece 
of writing was done was made, as most black 
inks are, from compounds of iron sulphate and 
nut galls or tannin, the task is easier. The 
tint may be deepened by washing the writing 
over lightly with a solution of ammonium sul- 
phide. 








THE TRAINED NurSE Hapit.—The ‘‘trained 
nurse habit’ is deplored by a writer in the 
Saturday Review who contends that wives and 
mothers have too much given up a precious ser- 
vice in surrendering the sick room and all 
care of loved sufferers, even in trivial cases, 
to the professional attendant. He says: 

‘*We have to face the fact that while there 
is great gain in trained and paid nursing there 
is also a loss of something else, and the point 
to be settled is whether this loss is beneficial 
to all parties concerned. Personally I doubt 
it. .So far, indeed, as the slighter ailments 
are concerned, I believe—-and I know many 
doctors will bear me out—that the growing 
habit of sending at once whenever possible for 
skilled shoulders on which to lay every tittle 
of responsibility cannot fail to weaken a wo- 
man’s mother-hood or loosen the tie of her 
wife-hood. This is strong language, I know, 
but the subject deserves it. The nursing of 
the sick is something that no woman can af- 
ford to leave out of her life altogether with- 
out detriment to her own character. Let her 
call in skilled aid by all means should she be 
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unfit for the technical part of the work, but 
that does not exonerate her from other work 
quite as important. For without being a Chris- 
tian Scientist, I assert that no reasonable per- 
son who has studied the marvelous influence of 
mind can doubt that the mental atmosphere 
in which we happen to be does affect the 
body.” 


Doves AS WEED DEsTROYERS.—Recent in- 
vestigations made by the Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture, of 
the food of the dove, prove this bird to be of 
incalculable value. The examination of the 
contents of two hundred and thirty-seven 
stomachs of the dove shows over ninety-nine 
per cent. of its food consists wholly of vege- 
table matter in the shape of seeds; less than 
one per cent. being animal food. Wheat, 
oats, rye, corn, barley and buckwheat are 
found in one hundred and fifty of the stom- 
achs, and constituted thirty-two per cent. of 
the total food. However, three-fourths of 
this amount was waste grain picked up in the 
fields after the harvesting was over. Of the 
various grains eaten, wheat is the favorite, 
and is almost the only one taken when it is in 
good condition, and most of this was eaten in 
the months uf July and August. Corn, the 
second in amount, was all old damaged grain 
taken from the fields after the harvest, or 
from roads or stock yards in summer. The 
principal and almost constant diet, however, 
is the seeds of weeds. These are eaten at all 
seasons of the year. They constitute sixty- 
four per cent. of the annual food supply, and 
show very little variation during any month. 
Some oi the Seeds eaten Were so minute it 
would seem that none but the smallest species 
of birds would eat them, and then only when 
driven to do so by lack of other food. Some 
instances of the enormous numbers of seeds 
that individual birds consumed will be of in- 
terest. In one stomach were found seven 
thousand five hundred seeds of the yellow 
wood-sorrel (Ozxalis Stricta), in another six 
thousand four hundred seeds of barn grass or 
fox-tail (Chactocloa) and a third had eaten a 
wonderful combination. 


WEATHER PROPHETS DEFENDED—Willis L. 
Moore, chief of the United States Weather 
Bureau at Washington, was lately in Philadel- 
phia, and is reported to have spoken in a con- 
versation as follows: 

“Let me say that the weather reports em- 
anating from this city are not inaccurate. 
On the contrary, they are so accurate that if 
two or three false predictions occur immede- 
diate attention is drawn to them. It is human 
nature to enlarge on ones’ faults, and fail to 
see the good points. This is the case here. 
Righty-three out of every hundred predictions 
are correct, and there has been no such num- 
ber of bad calculations here. 

“One thing is generally overlooked. No 
One can predict with mathematical precision 
the climatic conditions of any one place at a 
given time. We rely on the judgment of men 
skilled in handling the instruments and judg- 
Ing the clouds. We take a map and see a 
storm moving in a certain direction at a cer- 
tain speed. Then we calculate when it will 


reach a point, and predict rain for that time 
at that point. 


Now that is the only calcula- 


. | 
tion we can make. But suppose that storm | 1690, at Grace-church street meeting house 


suddenly moves either faster or slower, or! in London. 


changes its direction. 
spoiled. 


After meeting, he said, ‘‘I am 


Then our prediction is | glad I was here; now I am clear, I am fully 


, 


clear;”’ and then was the same day taken ill 


‘When there occurred in Philadelphia sev- | of some indisposition of body, and continued 
eral false prognostications in succession | in- | weak in body for two days, at the house of 


vestigated. I found that the local bureau 
was justified in its reports. The storm was 
on the maps all right, but it moved so slowly 
east that it caused the predictions to go 
wrong. Sometimes a forecaster will make 
several mistakes in succession without any ap- 
parent excuse. Then | just relieve him for a 
week or so, and tell him to go away and rest 
up. It is a case of brain fag. like the trained 
athlete who is constantly anuez a nervous 
strain, the forecaster will sometimes go stale 
and make all kinds of queer reports. Such, 
however, was not tLe case here and | have 
nothing but praise for the local bureau. 

**Just to show you what we can do, | will 
cite the present floods along the Mississippi 
River. Two weeks ago our reports all through 
the flooded districts warned the residents and 
predicted almost to the inch how the rise 
would be. The waters ure now at those fig- 
ures, but by our warning I calculate that the 
Weather Bureau saved the South fifteen bill- 
ion dollars, and that is a low estimate.” 

W. L. Moore was reminded that to-day was 
the vernal equinox, the supposed death knell 
of winter. It has long been a popular belief 
that on this day a storm will occur and this 
was pointed out to the weather chief. ‘‘ Well,” 
he smiled, ‘‘If you were anywhere else around 
the country but Philadelphia | could undeceive 
you. 

‘True, it & rainfng herd s-day, vui ine- 
teen-twentieth of the country is enjoying fair 
weather which disproves yuur old theory. But 
lam going to get even,” he laughed. ‘‘There 
is likely to be a stretch of cold weather yet.”’ 


— sz, 


Selected for “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
George Fox. 


George Fox was born in the Fifth Month, 
1624, at Drayton, in Leicestershire. At 
eleven years of age he knew purity and holi- 
ness. In the nineteenth year of his age, in 
the year 1643, he left all, and travelled up 
and down the nation, visiting many people who 
were seeking the Lord, until the year 1646, 
at which time he entered into his more public 
ministry; for he was sent of God, as the apos- 
tles were in the primitive times, to turn people 
from darkness to light, directing all to mind 
the light of Christ Jesus in their own hearts. 
In the year 1648, several meetings of Friends 
were gathered to God’s teaching through his 
ministry; in which ministry he faithfully la- 
bored forty-four years, through much suffer- 
ing and many perils of various sorts, as by the 
journal of his life doth largely appear. 

God gave him length of days, so that he saw 
his children in the faith, unto the third and 
fourth generation, toa greatincrease. Great 
was his care for the preservation of those who 
had received the Truth, that they might walk in 
the same; and to that end he gave forth many 
faithful epistles, and good exhortation and 
advice, for good order and discipline in the 
Church of Christ, as appears in the collection 
of his epistles to Friends. He preached the 
gospel etfectually but two days before he died, 
viz: on the eleventh of the Eleventh Month, 


Henry Goldney, at Whiteheart court, in Grace- 
church street, and lay in much contentedness 
and peace to the end, being very sensible. In 
this time he mentioned divers Friends, and 
sent for some in particular to whom he ex- 
pressed his mind for spreading Truth and 
Friends’ books in the world; signifying also 
to some Friends, saying, ‘‘All is well, and 
the seed of God reigns over all, and over 
death itself; and-theagh I am weak in bedy, 
yet the power of the Lord is over all, and over 
all disorderly spirits?’ which were his wonted 
sensible expressions, being in the living faith 
and sense thereof, which he kept to the end. 

On the thirteenth of the Eleventh Month 
in the year 1690 he quietly departed this life 
in peace, and so ended his days in a faithful 
testimony, in perfect love and unity with his 
brethren, being about the sixty-sixth year of 
his age. 

HE will not send thee into a wood to fell an 
oak with a penknife. When He calls thee to 
work thou never didst, He will give thee 
strength thou never hadst.—John Mason. 





4 aiiinaaipeinie 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States—President Roosevelt left Washington 
on the lst inst. for an extended tour lasting until Sixth 
Month 5th, in the course of which he has planned to visit 
many of the cities in the Western States, the Yellowstone 
Park, the Grand Canon of the Colorado, and various points 
on the Pacific Coast, traveling altogether about 14,000 
milés. During his absence, 1t 7% expectea, ht will De” in 
constant communication with officials in Washington by 
telegraph. On the 3rd inst. he was in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and in the course of aspeech expressed the following sen- 
timents: “ We should be false to the historic principles 
of our Government if we discriminated, either by legisla- 
tion or administration, either for or against a man because 
of either his wealth or his poverty. The vigorous admin- 
istration of the Anti-Rebate law, and it will be enforced, 
will afford a remedy for certain trust evils. We are no 
more against organizations of capital than against or- 
ganizations of labor.” In an address at Minneapolis, he 
said: “Sweeping and violent changes in the tariff would 
be disastrous in any event, and would be fatal to our pres- 
ent well-being if approached on the theory that the prin- 
ciple of the protective tariff was to be abandoned.” 

The award of the Anthracite Commission has been in- 
terpreted differently by the operators and their employes, 
particularly in reference to wages, and in some places 
the employes are divided as to the meaning intended. 

On the 2nd inst., at Scranton, thirty-five independent 
operators, representing the whole anthracite region, met 
to consider the award of the Commission, A committee 
was appointed to confer with a committee of the super- 
intendents of other companies with a view to securing a 
concerted understanding about putting in operation the 
various recommendations of the Commissioners 

A despatch of the 5th inst., says: The sentiment in 
favor of the weekly half holiday is a growing one, and if 
the coal companies insist upon the full nine-hour day on 
the seventh day of the week there will certainly be trouble. 
It is not improbable that this question will be the first 
question for the Board of Conciliation provided for in the 
award of the Strike Commission. 

The flood in the Mississippi River continues, and serious 
crevasses are reported in various parts of its course in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

A Vermont jury has rendered a verdict against a labor 
union for $2500 in favor of a manufacturing company, 
which claimed damages for the intimidation of non-union 
men and for preventing them from filling the positions 
vacated by strikers. 

The first regular daily newspaper in the world depend- 
ing entirely on wireless telegraphy for its general news 
service at Avalon, Catalina Island, twenty-five miles out 
in the Pacific Ocean, has been published. The new paper 
is called The Wireless and is published under the auspices 
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of the Los Angeles, Cal., Times, from the office of which 
an epitome of the news is telegraphed each morning. 

The President has selected Wayne MacVeagh, of Penn- 
sylvania, who was a member of the Cabinet of President 
Garfield, to represent the United States at The Hague 
when the arbitration tribunal considers the question of 
preferential treatment as between the allied and the non- 
allied Powers having claims against Venezuela. 

Organized labor in all parts of the United States is said 
to be quietly preparing for what may prove to be a gi- 
gantic struggle between capital and trades unionism. 
Labor leaders are confronted by many serious and per- 
plexing problems, which, if not settled, will involve thou- 
sands of workingmen in every branch of trade. 

Arrangements have been made whereby the rural free 
delivery mail carriers, near Utica, N. Y., will carry flags 
which will be weather signals, a certain flag to denote 
changes in temperature, storms, etc. 

Many applications have been received in New Orleans 
from members of the religious orders in France, who are 
desirous of establishing themselves in Louisiana, upon 
their expulsion from France. 

A dispatch of the 3rd from Kalispell, Montana, says: 
The residents of,Helena Flats, near here, were terrified 
last night by an earthquake. At a point on White Fish 
River, where the disturbance occurred, more than five 
acres of bluff land was carried a distance of six hundred 
feet and deposited in the channel of the river. The dam 
is three hundred feet long, and no trace of the former 
channel can be seen. The water is backing up and flood- 
ing bottom lands. 

A despatch from Monardville, Texas, says: A rich gold 
discovery has been made here by J. K. Stone, an experi- 
enced miner. The vein is found in an ancient abandoned 
mine, which Stone located by means of old Spanish records. 

It is said the demand for snails in this country has 
steadily increased during the last fifteen years. At the 
height of the season twenty thousand snails are consumed 
in New York in a week, and nearly as many in New Or- 
leans. Practically all of them come from Burgundy and 
the Bordeaux district, France. They feed on the grape 
leaf, and so profitable does their culture sometimes be- 
come that whole vineyards are given up to them. 

By an executive order dated the 14th ult., Pelican Is- 
land, on the coast of Florida, a resting-place for native 
birds, has been made a reservation and been placed under 
the charge of the U.S. Repartment of Agriculture., By 
this action the continued existence of the useful pelican, 
at least on the east coast of Florida, has probably been 
assured. 

There were 535 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 10 less than the pre- 
vious week and 29 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 284 were males and 251 fe- 
males: 74 died of consumption of the lungs ; 87 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 12 
of diphtheria; 15 of cancer; 19 of apoplexy; 21 of 
typhoid fever; 8 of scarlet fever, and 2 of small pox. 

ForeIGN.—In the course of a discussion of the Irish 
development grant in the House of Commons, Secretary 
Wyndham, in moving that $925,000 be granted annually 
for development purposes in Ireland, said a genuine in- 
dustrial revival was taking place in that country. The 
proposal was adopted. 

Minister Bowen, representing Venezuela, has refused 
to accept an amendment to the protocols giving the allies 
which blockaded Venezuela preference in payment of 
claims over other nations having such claims. 

Hostilities have commenced between the Bulgarians 
and Turks and a battle in Albania has recently taken 
place. 

King Edward VII left London on the 30th ult. for 
Lisbon, with the prospect of visiting Paris before his 
return. Queen Alexandra left England for Denmark on 
the same day. The King of Portugal met King Edward 
on the 2nd instant. It is stated that King Edward will 
visit Rome during the month. 

The German Emperor has been to Denmark, and the 
3d instant was in Copenhagen, returning towards Ger- 
many on the 5th. 

The prefect of police of Paris and the prefects of all 
the departments of France are distributing official no- 
tices from Premier Combes to the monastic congregations 
of the action of the Chamber of Deputies requiring them 
to disband. This affects twenty-five teaching orders, 
having 1580 branches with 15,964 members, and 28 
preaching orders, having 3040 members. The prefects 
are directed to allow the preaching orders fifteen days 
from the date of service of the order to disperse. The 
teaching orders are allowed one to four months’ delay. 
In case the orders fail to disperse within the time stated 
they are to be notified that they will be prosecuted by 
the police in the local courts. Action in the case of 
orders conducting hospitals is postponed. 


THE FRIEND. 


Acknowledgment of the aid rendered by the American 
people to the famine sufferers of Sweden last year has 
been made through United States Minister Thomas, at 
Stockholm, by Karl J. Bergstrom, Governor of the prov- 
ince of Norrbotten, where the failure of the crops was 
marked. After assuring the Minister of the good ac- 
complished by the American contribution, the Governor 
adds: “It has been a great comfort to feel the in- 
terest which has been shown this remote part of the 
world by the people of America and its influential news- 
papers, two of which have sent to Sweden special cor- 
respondents to investigate the situation. The esteem 
which the Swedish peeple have always cherished and 
evinced for the American people will, through the sym- 
pathy now shown, be still more confirmed and united 
with grateful feelings.” 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg says the statement is 
published in the Russian capital that in the South of 
Russia, especially in Kertch and Odessa, the forgery of 
antiquities is carried on as a regular business. Several 
factories, chiefly in the hands of Greeks and Jews, are 
engaged in the work, employing men of great archzo- 
logical learning, which are able to produce coins, urns 
and ornaments so correct as to deceive the experts. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph says the measures for the relief of the peasants 
outlined in the Czar’s recent reform decrees are already 
being carried out. Arrears of taxes amounting to about 
$57,000,000 have been canceled, and overdue taxation 
exceeding $15,000,000 which the peasants owe to the 
district authorities have been assumed by the central 
Government. Other measures alleviating the burdens on 
the peasantry are expected to be adopted shortly. 

A despatch of the 30th ult. from Jerusalem says: An 
earth shock of unprecedented violence was experienced 
here to-day. The entire population was panic-stricken, 
but the damage done was slight. 

Professor Heilprin has called attention to the fact 
that Mont Pelee has not yet ceased in activity, although 
eleven months have passed since it began its terrific 
upheaval, the only instance of its kind he had found in 
history. He said that in one day the mountain throws 
off 200 times the quantity of sediment that the Mis- 
sissipi throws off in a year. In 330 days it has thrown 
off enough to cover the Island of Martinique, which has 
an area of 384 square miles, to a depth of 330 feet. 

Advices fram Frenne state that a process has been 
discovered by which alcohol can be produced by syn- 
thesis without the use of vegetable matter. By a direct 
combination of carbon and hydrogen in the electric arc, 
acetylene is obtained. Sufficient hydrogen then is added 
to produce ethylene, and by combining water with ethy- 
lene, alcohol is obtained. While the cost of alcohol by 
the new process has not yet been reduced much below its 
cost as produced from vegetable matter, it is predicted 
with confidence by eminent French chemists that in the 
near future it may be produced by the new process at a 
cost of about half that which Germany pays to obtain it 
from potatoes. 
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NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M.,25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester. 
Phone 114x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Wanted—At the School for Indian Children, Tune- 
sassa, New York, a suitably qualified Friend as caretaker 
of the girls, and one as assistant matron. Application 
may be made to HANNAH F. CARTER, 

201 E. Central Ave., Moorestown, N. J. 
or CAROLINE ©. SCATTERGOOD, 
626 Spruce St., Phila. 


Friends’ Freedmen’s Association is preparing to send 
the spring shipment to their Christiansburg Industrial In- 
stitute. Contributions will be gladly received at Friends’ 
Institute, No. 20 S. Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, on or be- 


fore Fourth Month 14th. They should be plainly marked 
“For Christiansburg.” Clothing, or material, or shoes 
which need mending, will all be made good use of. The 
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rooms in the new Dormitories, as well as the class-rooms, 
will welcome many things which Friends are wanting to 
find a good place for. 
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Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th Street, Phila 


—Open on week-days from 11.30 A.M. to2 P. M. and from 
3 p. M. to6 P.M. The new additions include the following: 

BurroucGus, John—Literary Values. 

E.y, H.R.—A Woman's Hardy Garden. 

Hitrrecut, H. V.—Explorations in Bible Lands during 
the 19th Century, 

MILLER, M. R.—Brook Book. 

OrtLey, R. L.—Short History of the Hebrews. 

RexrorD, E. E.—Home Floriculture. 

Van Vorst, Bessie and Van Vorst, Marie—The Woman 
who Toils. 

WorpswortTH, Dorothy—Journals (2 vols.) 

Woops, R. A. (ed.)—Americans in Process, a Settle- 
ment Study. 

LAWRENCE, William —Phillips Brooks. 
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Diep, at her residence in Media, Pa., on the 
fifteenth of Second Month, 1903, MARY E. Micke, 
in the eightieth year of her age; a beloved mem- 
ber and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa, 
Meekness and gentleness of spirit with the lovin 
sympathy which characterized our dear friend, 
endeared her to many; and these precious gifts 
united to clearness of a prepared her to 
fill wisely and acceptably responsible stations in 
the church, and to ‘‘adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour”’ in her daily life. The patience and 
resignation with which she bore the reduction of 
her physical strength, gave evidence that her mind 
was stayed upon Him who had supported her 
under the vicissitudes of a lengthened life, and 
who had realized to her the gracious promise, 
‘* Even to your old age, | am He, and even to hoar 
hairs will I carry you,’”’ ‘Even I will carry and 
will deliver you.”’ 

, on the twenty-eighth of Second Month, 
1903, at her home in Monrovia, Indiana, Ruts 
ANN STANTON, a well beloved member and min- 
ister of West Union Particular and Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, aged nearly eighty-three years. Her 
life was a living example of devoted service to 
her Master. She bore with patience and cheerful- 
ness her protracted suffering, covering a period of 
ten years. While her natural strength gradually 
declined, her mental faculties were unimpaired, 
her spiritual vision clear, so that as a mother in 
Israel, she often encouraged others to a faithful 
performance of the labors assigned them by the 
Great Head of the Church, and to the bringing in 
all the tithes, that they might inherit the blessing. 
Her life in public closed nearly four years ago. 
She was faithful still in ministering in her home 
to those who came about her, ‘‘ dropping a mus- 
tard seed,”’ as she expressed it, and eas a con- 
versation passed without a word for thought. Thus 
her life work was finished—the time had come 
for rest, and she had nothing to say or do, but fall 
asleep, and awake to inherit the mansion of which 
she had a vision in the prime of life, with an as 
surance it would be hers if faithful to the end. The 
language of Scripture is peculiarly applicable to 
her : ‘‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors and their works do follow 
them.”’ 


——.,in Philadelphia, Pa., on Second Month 8th, 
1903, RACHEL B. DeCovu, in the sixty-fifth year 
her age. She was a member of Mansfield Particular 
and Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

—., on the thirteenth of Third Month, 193, 
SARAH L, PAssMORE, in the seventieth year of het 
age. She wasa member and elder of West Grove 
Particular and New Garden Monthly Meeting 0 
Friends, Pa. Although she had been in failing 
health for some time, the summons came as in the 
twinkling of aneye. Her friends have the comfort 
ing thought that when the undeniable messenge! 
called for her, she was ready to answer, ‘ Hert 
am I Lord.” 


—,, on Third Month r4th, 1903, at the residenct 
of her son, Joseph H. Branson, Philadelphia, Pé. 
JULIANN H. BRANSON, widow of Jacob Bransof, 
in the eighty-eighth year of her age; a member? 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
formerly of Flushing Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


—— 


- WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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